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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Themis, Dike und Verwandtes. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Rechtsidee bei den Griechen. Von Rudolf Hirzel. 
Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1907. Pp. VI -f 446. 

In the majority of men scholarship inevitably tends to speciali- 
zation attended with a regrettable want of perspective, because in 
their absorption in matters of detail they fail to observe the re- 
lations subsisting between the various parts of the field of learning. 
It is all the more agreeable, therefore, to meet now and then with 
the work of a man of generous horizon accustomed to take large 
views. Rarest and most welcome of all are the men who, like 
Professor Rudolf Hirzel, happily combine the faculties of detailed 
observation and of illuminating generalization. Those who grate- 
fully acknowledge their past indebtedness to him will turn with 
interest to Hirzel's latest book, expecting that much which has 
hitherto seemed fragmentary will be made to assume intelligible 
form ; and they will not be disappointed. 

The present volume is divided as follows : 1. Themis, pp. 1-56; 
2. Dike, pp. 56-227 ; 3. Gleichheit, pp. 228-320 ; 4. Gesetz 
(1. tfecrpij, 2. vofLos, 3. Naturgesetz), pp. 320-411 ; 5. Excurse: I. 
Die jrdpeSpoi, p. 412; II. QefuoTcs und &S>pa, p. 414; III. Veritas, 
p. 415 ; IV. 'Opyrj der Richter, p. 416 ; V. Strafe als Abschreckung 
und Besserung, p. 418; VI. Aa>po<£dyo» /3acn\?)«r. Rechtsprechung 
eine Gnade, p. 419 ; VII. "Opotos und <W, p. 421 ; VIII. Die nd\is 
ein £<ao!>, p. 423; IX. Entwicklung des Begriffs der drayicg, p. 426; 
X. Gotterwelt und Gbttergesetz, p. 428. 

The author begins his discussion of Themis, in which he is 
largely indebted to Ahrens, with the consideration of her as 
a goddess of good counsel, «S3ouXos. This he regards as her 
original function, fitting her to be the wdpedpos of Zeus. From this 
root-meaning all others are derived, the development of law and 
legal procedure gradually giving the word and the conception 
personified in the goddess Themis a connotation somewhat 
foreign to their original signification. This process led the later 
Greeks and, with few exceptions, modern scholars also to equate 
tiefiis with 0e<rix6e and to derive both alike from the root 6e +. 
Hirzel, however, herein following Ahrens, postulates for &>«• the 

root 6ep, + , comparing Hesychius 6ep.au = BeKrjpav, 6ep.6s = >rap<nWir 

(but Hesychius likewise gives 6ep6s = Siddeo-is!), and referring to 
Horn. Od. 1 486, 542 dep-axre Se x^po-ov Ui'o-dai, where he interprets 
Bipaxre as 'impelled', not implying realization. This last sug- 
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gestion seems somewhat too nice in view of the fact that the boat 
does land (i 542). For the relation of &>o><r« to 6iius he refers to 

Kt'AAto and KeXofiai (xeXtua)). 

It would be unpardonably rash for one who is not du mitier to 
express a judgment on etymologies from the formal side when 
specialists are themselves to all appearance hopelessly divided. 
But even a layman may have an opinion on matters of meaning. 
Even assuming that Oi\ut in Homer signifies counsel, his usage is 
not necessarily a guaranty of the root-meaning of a word. Greek 
words were old even in Homer's day; and just as there are fossil 
remains of an outworn civilization to be found in the Homeric 
poems, such as the faintly traceable vestiges of a cult of the 
dead (see Rohde, Psyche), so too words may have lost their 
original sense. For dtapos, as has been said, Hirzel acknowl- 
edges the root Be + ; but why, on the strength of its meaning, 
3ffus, understood as good counsel, should be divorced from deapos, 
is not altogether apparent. Qe/us, then, is «C(3ouXos, and M/a: is 

/3ovX^; but we find 0ov\tjv %pon6ivai (Dem. XVIII 192), yvapas 
npoBelvat (Thuc. Ill 36), and yvwprjv rWtpai (Hdt. Ill 80, Soph. Phil. 
1448), just as we meet with BeapoBtTis and 8tono6(Tt)s along with 
vonoBeTtis. Again, we have 6e<rp.o(f>6pos, but also /3o»X>)<£dpor, and 
yya>fiT]v etrcfpepe (Hdt. Ill 81). Indeed, strange as it may seem, 
Hirzel seems in this connexion to have neglected yvi>p.t) and 0ovX^. 
One may mention also the use of irpo&ov\evna, senates consultum, 
aucioritas, and the practice of adding the name of the maker of a 
motion to the ■fytppurp.a in which it eventuates. All these matters 
are suggestive, because terms which properly apply to one stage 
of the unitary process, which extends from diffident proposal to 
the resulting formal decree, pass insensibly over to other phases ; 
and it may well be that even etymology will not avail to put 
asunder what man has united. A good illustration of this 
blending is seen in tUti* voplfrvres (Hdt. IV 106); and of the 
practical difficulty of fixing the sense, in npiva (Acts XV 19). 

The proposed etymology of &>« would thus seem to remain 
somewhat uncertain. The same may be said of some of Hirzel's 
explanations; as e. g., those of Themis as Ueaia (p. 6) and as 
earth-goddess (p. 17). In the latter case it appears more reason- 
able to think of syncretism, as in that of Athena Themis. At this 
point one may refer again to 6e<rp.o<p6pos. Miss Harrison, Proleg. 
to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 137, speaking of the festival 
Thesmophoria, says, " the form Thesmophoros must be connected 
with actual carrying and must also be connected with what we 
know was carried at the Thesmophoria"; i. e., pigs and other 
sacra. This looks like strange reasoning. One might as well 
say that when Herodotus (III 81) says yvi>pr\v cofcfxpe he had in 
mind a waiter with a silver tray. Thesmophoria, like the names 
of other festivals, may well be derived from a name or epithet of a 
deity. Pigs and laws may have no more intimate connexion than 
comes of the circumstance that both were associated with Demeter 
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in her capacity as chthonic deity and as $e<rfio<p6pos- If, in view 
of the close relation of Mutter Erde (see Dieterich) with marriage, 
as the primary Qtapos, and with oracles, which dispense /3otAij, 
there is not an actual syncretism of different divinities, there may 
well be here evidence of distinct attributes, though the connexion 
of the pig with fertility is obvious enough. A somewhat analogous 
instance of misapplied acumen is found in Hirzel, p. 46 foil., 
where he takes too seriously a transparent play on words, — Xen., 

Cyrop. I 6, 6 oiifti 6epts . . . irapa yap rois tS>v 6ea>v 6e.crp.ois. 

Hirzel's etymology of SUr) (p. 94 foil.) impresses the writer as 
highly probable. Instead of deriving the word, as is usually 
done, from the root of icUm/ii, he relates it to Sikuv as tvxi to tu^hc, 

|3\d<n-i) tO (SXao-Tfif, na6r) to rtaBeiv, (idfy to p.a6eiv. Thus Siki) WOUld 

refer originally to the stroke of the rod of justice, as the judge 
decides the case by striking the rod downright (16eia 81*17, as 
opposed to o-KoXia 8i<ri, obliquely) between the contending parties. 
It would have seemed natural in this connexion to refer to xpiW, 
which Hirzel may have refrained from doing for reasons of his 
own. As with the etymology, so in treating of the concept of 
Sikij, Professor Hirzel seems to have done his best work, and his 
best is exceedingly good. For suggestiveness and penetration it 
would be difficult to find a better chapter in the modern literature 
of classical scholarship. Where so much is good it becomes 
difficult to single out particular passages for especial praise ; but 
one may well mention his discussion of SiVij in battle (p. 86 foil.), 
the meanings of 8Ut) and 8Uaios (pp. 57, 104 foil., 179, where, 
however, Hirzel seems to neglect the fact that, because of the 
Greek preference of the personal over the impersonal construc- 
tion, 8Uaios comes to be used in various ways of one party to the 
trial of right where it would be more fitly predicated of the whole 
situation), 6ep.is K a\ 8Ut) not = jus fasque (p. 160), the approxima- 
tion of bUaiov and axpiXtpov = dyadov (p. 203, where he might have 
made more of Socrates and Plato), the sketch of the rivalry 
between the three virtues, courage, justice, and piety (p. 181, n. 2), 
and Sikij and koV/ios (pp. r8i foil., 313). 

It may be well at this point to sum up the author's view touch- 
ing the relation of the four concepts to which he chiefly devotes 
his inquiry. P. 358 he says: "Damit tritt zu den bisherigen, 
einander vielfach durchkreuzenden und beeinflussenden Prin- 
cipien der Rechtsbildung, der 6ep.it als dem Rathe hoherer 
Wesen, der &Utj als dem Richterspruch, und dem 6*<rp6s als dem 
einfachen Ausdruck eines souver'anen Willens, ein neues, aus der 
Gewohnheit und Sitte stammendes, der v 6pos." Again, p. 52 : 
" ou 6ipts ist ein Verbot, aber oi 6«rp6s und ov 1/0/ior sind es nicht, 
und konnen es ihrem Begriffe nach gar nicht sein." Perhaps 
the following statement, though differing somewhat in details 
from Professor Hirzel's, would meet with his approval. Nations, 
like individuals, are primarily creatures of habit. The several 
members of the state, pursuing each his own habitual course, 
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come necessarily into conflict. Recourse is then had to the 
counsel (&>ir) of wisdom, which is conceived as residing in the 
chief of the paternal state. His counsel has the force of a com- 
mand, of an ordinance. With the growth of individualism and 
the insistence on personal rights appears the need of cutting the 
Gordian knot with the sceptre, which is at once the emblem of 
the king and the mark of the judge (8i«j). As the need of 
regulation and uniformity comes to consciousness, there is estab- 
lished a proper procedure, possibly first in the ordinance of 
marriage, regulating the relations of the sexes, where human 
passions are strongest. This general procedure (Btafios) gradu- 
ally becomes defined, positively as well as negatively, in special 
rules of conduct, which acquire force and effective sanction when 
organized as social habits (><6>oi)- Men become conscious of the 
force of habit, however, only in trying to change or reform it. 
Then it comes to appear unreasonable and unnatural (i/o/xos, as 
opposed to <f>v<ris), because based upon an outgrown ideal. 
Habit (vonos or e6V), once confirmed, becomes indeed a second 
nature, but will be so called only after reflection has apprehended 
its powers in efforts at reform. 

We may now proceed to consider a variety of questions sug- 
gested by the author's discussion. Solomon's wise judgment 
(I. Kings 3, 16-27) is referred to (p. 108) as illustrating the fact 
that it is the function of the judge to ascertain the a\>)6tia. True, 
but it also well exemplifies his office to 10-01/ vtfutv and to distin- 
guish between meunt and iuum. The treatment of SUtjp Sovvai koi 
\afiiiv (p. 127, n. 1) is not altogether satisfactory: Sixi? is here a 
concrete something, original]}' given by the transgressor to the 
one who is wronged, later conceived as apportioned according to 
desert. The notion is doubtless primitive (on the concreteness 
of primitive conceptions see Kinkel, Gesch. der Philos. I 35 foil.), 
and may be older than the conception of bUt) as retribution. 
Dionysus, in Plato (Symp. 175 E) called oWo-T^r, is not a Schieds- 
richter, as Hirzel says (p. 138, n. 4), if Schiedsrichter means 
daysman, dtotrqr^; but rather the judge of an aya>v. This use of 
SiKticrTtjs fully justifies Sixdaai in Plato, Legg. 700 C, which Hirzel 
notes (p. 85, n. 3) as an exception. In Horn. Od. a 3 Hirzel 
(p. 367, n. 1) adopts Zenodotus' reading v6y.ov in preference to 
voov as read by Aristarchus ; but cp. 8 267. On Empedocles, 
fr. 17, 29 (Diels) ti^s- 8 nXXijr a\\o fWSei Hirzel remarks (p. 314, 
n. 6) " Also keine lo-on/iia ", and (ibid, in text) he speaks of the 
" gleiches Verhaltniss des Lohnes zur Leistung, der Ehre zur 
Wiirdigkeit". But n/^ has there the sense of 'function', 
'office'. P. 172, n. 2, he interprets Solon, fr. 11 

e £ avtfiop Se BaKatraa TapacrrrtTat ' tjv Be Tis avTrjf 
firj Kivrj, navTav tori Sixaiorarij, 

as making of Sikqioo-wj; a " freundliche Tugend ", which is to miss 
the sense of the verses. Hartung inserted these verses after fr. 
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7, 2 ; and, whether designed for that position or not, they fit well 
in sense into the setting thus provided. The sea, when unmoved 
by storm, is vdrrov SiKatordrt) because 5/3pis is absent; cp. Hirzel, 
p. 222, n. 5, where he correctly interprets the similar passages, 
Ar. Nub. 1292 and Propert. Ill 5, 37. See also what he says of 
u/3pts, pp. 166 and 250. The thought is essentially the same as 
that of Anaximander and Heraclitus, mentioned below. The 
correct explanation was given by Benn, The Philosophy of 
Greece, p. 49. Speaking of the fact that the judges sometimes 
face the sun, and sometimes turn their backs to it, Hirzel 
suggests (p. 90, n. 1) that it may be set in relation to the practice 
familiar in battle. There, however, it is frequently to the 
interest of one general to outmaneuvre the other and put him at 
a disadvantage. May the custom of the judges not rather be 
somehow related to the position assumed in augury — wpbs t)S> r 
^Aidv t« (cp. Darbishire, Reliq. Philol., p. 65 foil., Bischoff, 
Bemerkungen iiber homer. Topographie, p. 13 foil.)? As the 
judge sometimes turned his back to the sun, so apparently did 
the augur also. The explanation of this circumstance is yet to 
be found. Facing the sun, however, which appears to have been 
the rule, may be connected with the primitive notion that man 
derives his rights from the sun. Speaking of Horn. Od. y 244 end 
trepioi&e bUas ijbi <pp6vw a\Xo>i-, Hirzel says (p. 169, n. 2) " von 
Nestor wird nur die Rechtskunde geriihmt". The meaning 
clearly is : " er ist der gerechteste und weiseste ", as Ameis says. 
The expression is significant of the intellectualism of Homer's 
ethics, a point of view finding clear formulation in the Socratic 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge. Judging by a large, though 
incomplete, list of instances, virtues are most commonly predi- 
cated in Homer by the use of o?8a or by a similar turn. 

While Professor Hirzel makes but a single significant reference 
(p. 221) to Greek art in relation to his theme, his book abounds 
in interest for the student of Greek philosophy. Nowhere else 
will one find so many stimulating suggestions as to the connexion 
of pre-Socratic philosophy with the ethical and political concep- 
tions of the Greeks. A number of questions raised by his dis- 
cussion may next engage our attention. He relates Soph. El. 87 
Yns tVdpoip' <% (p. 313, n. 2) with Aesch. Choeph. 319 <tk6t<o <f>dos 
10-dp.oipox (Turn., la-oTliinipov M. G.). Hirzel, wrongly finding herein 
an allusion to Heraclitus, fr. 57 (Diels), failed to observe that it 
reflects Parmenides, fr. 9 (Diels) 

avrap eVeifii) ndvra (pdos Kai vvl~ ovofiarrrai 

ical ra Kara afperepas 8vi>dptis eVi roicri Te Kai rots, 

hto>v aiKpoTtp&v, 

and possibly harks back directly to the older Pythagoreans ; cp- 

DlOg. Laert. VIII 26 lo-opotpd r' dvai iv to Ko<rp.a (pat Kai (tkotos. The 
doxographers repeatedly give <ps>s and o-kotos for (pdos and vv| in 
Parmenides, and the Pythagorean avaroixiai in Aristotle, Met. 
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986" 25 include <f>S>s ku\ <tk6tos. These passages ought to establish 
the correctness of the reading of Turneibe. Weil and Sidgwick 
adopt Erfurdt's dvripoipov (suggested by ivavriov in the scholion), 
while Kirchhoff reads e o-oTipoipov (sic !). While discussing dpdv ) 
(iraoxw in law (p. 191) Hirzel seems to have overlooked noiuv) 
(n-ritrx*"' as concepts connected with physical interaction. As the 
principle 'an eye for an eye' applies in law, so too in physics action 
and reaction are equal. An interesting passage is Plato, Gorg. 476 

B apa €i Tis ti 7roi€t, dvdyKi] ti aval Ka\ irdo~xov vno tovtov tov ttoiovvtos ', . . . 
apa tovto Trda^op o to irotovv Trotet, Kai toiovtov olov Troifi to ttoiovv J Xeyco 
&i to Totovdt ' ei ti? TimTei, dvdyKi] Ti TvnT€0~6ai J toiovtov tipa ivdBos 

ry TvnTOfitvq io-Ttv olov &v to tvtttov notrj; while the difference between 
the Trtnav66s and the dvrmerrovdos is obvious, the one is only an 
application of the other. This conception is intimately related 
also to the legal emeUem as well as to iVoVij? 17 ycap.cTpiK.ri (p. 278). 
Hirzel's treatment of 1'0-dYi;? in Anaximander (p. 309 foil.) is on 
the whole correct, agreeing closely with that of the writer (cp. 
Class. Philol., I, p. 281). Not so satisfactory is his discussion 
of Anaximander's SUr/ (pp. 145, 223 foil.). The difficulty here 
probably lies in good part in the account of Simplicius (Phys. 

24, 28 foil. Diels) : Xe'y« &' ovttjv (sc. tx]V dp^r/v) pr)je vdap prjTf aXko 
ti T<av KaKovpcv<av aval aToixecav, dXX tTcpav Ttvd qbvaiv (iirapov, e£ tjs 
aft avTas yivco-Qat, tovs ovpavovs Kai tovs ev avTois koo~ povs' 
e'£ av &i r) yeveois fVri xois oval, Ka\ Tr)v (pBopdv els Tavra 
ylveo~8ai Kara to xptdtv. didovai yap aiiTa hiKrjv Kai Tiaiv dXX^Xoi? ttjs 
ddiKtas kotci ttjv tov xpovov Ta^iVy noir/TiKO)T€pois ovtus ovopaatv avTa \eya>v' 
BrjXov 8e OTt ttjv els dWrjXa peTa/3o\r)v t5>v TfTTapav o-Totxei(ov' 
ovtos 6eaodpevos ovk r)£iwo~ev ev ti tovtwv vrroKelpevov iroirjoaiy aWd Ti dWo 

napa ravra. Simplicius is here clearly importing the later defi- 
nition of an dp\r) because he thinks Anaximander first used it 
as a philosophical term ( f '£ Jjs . . . yiveo-6ai), just as below he 
introduces the Empedoclean four o-ToixeXa. What appears to be 
the authentic utterance of Anaximander (StSdvai . . . Ta£iv) does 
not warrant the statement of Hirzel (p. 223) that "Anaximander 
das Vergehen aller Dinge an ihr Werden durch dieselbe Noth- 
wendigkeit kniipfte, mit der auf das Verbrechen die Strafe folgt ". 
Diels, to be sure, gives essentially the same interpretation (Vor- 
sokr. II, p. 653) in his note on d\\t)\ots: " Dativus commodi: 
das Untergehende dem Ueberlebenden und dieses wieder unter- 
gehend dem kunftig Entstehenden ". In our passage hihovai aird 
SiKjjf xai t'io-iv SK\r)\oit Ttjs dStKtas implies contestants that are of right 
taa (clearly the fVnia-innjrer) , but periodically encroach upon one 
another. In rrjs doWa? lies a form of vfipis or imtpfiao-ia; cp. 6 peTa 

rrjs vftpems *Epas . . . r)bUi]aev, applied to to re Beppd Kai to i/z-uxpa 

Ka\ gt)pd Kai lypd, Plato, Symp. 188 A. The fWridVqTe? are in this 
respect like the elements of Empedocles, fr. 17, 21 : 

TavTa yap iaa Te irdvTa Kat rj\iKa yevvav eao~i . • . 
tv df pipit Kpariovai ntpiirXopevoio \pdvoto* 
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This last phrase also explains Anaximander's Kara t^v tou xp° vov 
ra^iv, with which one may likewise compare Solon, fr. 32, 3 lv 
SiKrj xpovov. The thought of Anaximander is parallel, not to 
Heraclitus, fr. 36 (Diels) and Euripides, Chrysippus, fr. 839, 13, 
which Lucretius loves to ring the changes on, but rather to 
Heraclitus, fr. 94 (Diels). See Archiv f. Gesch. der Philos. XIX, 
p. 360, n. 81. 

We thus find in Anaximander's system a recognition of to-o- 
vopia (cp. Hirzel, p. 248, n. 4) and of laopponia; in Empedocles, 
of laoKparia and ia-ovo/ila. The same conceptions occur also in 
Heraclitus. The word laovopia is found in Alcmaeon, fr. 4, but 
Hirzel (p. 227, n. 1) declines to admit it. It is quite true, as 
Zeller says (I, 491, 6) that there are Aristotelian and Stoic terms 
in the doxographic report, but in view of Plato, Symp. 186 CD, 
188 A, where Eryximachus, like Alcmaeon a physician, rehearses 
the same views, one may accept la-ovo/iia as genuine, as Diels 
appears to do. With laovopia, regarded from the Pythagorean 
point of view as predicated of io-6V>)s r\ ■y«<a/«rpncij, is intimately 
connected the conception of corrective justice 8ikij 8top8aTiKr) 
(Hirzel, p. 162). Cp. Heliodorus, Paraphr. Eth. Nic. 100 30 ff. 
Closely parallel to this conception, in turn, runs that of equali- 
zation, compensation, avia-axrit, inavlawais. Hirzel repeatedly cites 
passages in which the notion occurs (pp. 90, n. 1 ; 274, n. 2 ; 277, 
n - 3 1 2 79> n - 2 )> but does not seem to observe its bearings. Cp. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. V 7, Esp. 1132*, 24 foil, and Anonymi Comm. in 

Anst. Eth. NlC. 241, 1 I ?<m Se ftiicaiovodui to vKtp toC Sikulov avitrovaSai 

Kara to eirnvopdariKov Sikqiok. This idea of compensation is impor- 
tant in the physical theories of the Greeks, notably among the 
pre-Socratics in that of Empedocles. See Diels, Vorsokr. I, pp. 
112, 40 foil., 165, 15 foil., 168, 26 foil. 

Hirzel presents some interesting observations (p. 212 foil.) on 
the relation of animals to SUrj. Thus he speaks (p. 218 foil.) of 
the conception of an animal ' kingdom ' having its king, as a copy 
of human society, presented chiefly in the fables. He seems to 
overlook the other side of the shield, as when the Sophists 
appeal to the animals to point a moral and define <pi<ris as 
opposed to vdfios. One thinks at once of Plato, Gorg. 483 D foil, 
where Callicles cites the lion as his ideal (like the eagle, the lion 
is the symbol of royalty, cp. Hdt. V 92 and Stein ad loc), and 
one wonders whether in this passage also Plato may not have 
had in mind Alcibiades. to whom Aristophanes (Ran. 1431 foil., 
cp. Plut. Alcib. 16) refers as the lion's whelp. Such designations 
become familiar and naturally come to the mind. The strong 
man, corrupted by living in a corrupt state and needing to be 
softened and guided by philosophy, whom Plato portrays in 
Repub. 494 foil, in terms which point unmistakably to Alcibiades, 
has much in common with the leonine hero of Callicles. So to 
interpret the passage gives added point to the rejoinder made to 
Socrates, the admirer of Alcibiades, whom he was in fact trying to 
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charm into docility. Such a reference would seem to gain sup- 
port also from Thucyd. VI 16, i and 4. Hirzel collects these 
passages (p. 276, n. 2) but does not connect Gorg. 483 D foil, with 
Alcibiades. 

Another matter involving the partial equation of man with the 
lower animals is the transmigration of souls. To this Hirzel 
alludes (p. 218, n. 2), referring to Sext. Empir. IX 127 foil. There 
is here recognized a SiKmoaivij, that is to say a basis of rights and 
duties, founded on xouwta. This community of interests is due 
to o-vurrddcia and the common npeipa birjuov (after the manner of the 
Stoics) Si' rjiiav re Ka\ intlvav. But Sextus points out that this 
principle holds equally well for gods and stocks and stones as it 
does for animals. In Heraclitus (fr. 53) the cosmic n-oXf^or, which 

is also biKrj, roils p-ip Beove e8«£e robs Se avBpamovs, and in the kvkXos 
yevto-eac described in fr. 62 We find aBaparoi 8vr)roi, dvrjrol aBavaroi, 
£&vt€s top ckclpop Bdparop rop he £k€ivq>v fiiop rtBvetores* L/ietench 

(Nekyia, p. 74, n. 5) conjectures that this fragment discloses 
Orphic influence ; in any case the connexion of the physical cycle 
through which the elements run (cp. Arist. Gen. et Corr. 331 " 2, 
337" 5- ib'd. B 11) in passing from one node (Xo'yor, Heraclitus fr. 
31 cp. Eusebius, Diels Dox. 469, 12 foil.) round to its dvdo-raais 

(variously known as dpaKvK\t]<Tic, diroKardaratric, Kvickor naXiyyeptalas, 

naKiyyeveo-ia ran 5\a>v) and the religious kvkXo? yeveo-eas (cp. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to Greek Religion, p. 591, n. 2) is manifest in 
Heraclitus, whom Lucretius echoes in his familiar words (I 263), 

alid ex alio reficit natura nee ullam 
rem gigni patitur nisi morte adiuta aliena. 

Whether Alcmaeon, a physician of Pythagorean sympathies, was 
aware of the analogy does not clearly appear from Aristotle, 
Probl. 916" 24 foil. 

The connexion, however, is obvious in Emped. fr. 115, where 
transmigration is 'AvayKr/t xpvh a as tne physical cycle is the work 
of apayKT) in Aristotle (Gen. et Corr. B. 11); cp. also Plato, 
Repub. 616 B foil. The Koivavia mentioned by Sextus is la&rris in 

8ia8oxr)s< Human generations Kadcmep Xa^n-dSta roc /9i'oj< jrapahiSopres 

SXKok, like Shelley's cloud, pass but do not die — anb yap rav 

airoBavovrap at rpocpai kcu av£rjtjcts nal <mipp.ara (Hippocr. irepl cvvttvLiov 

II, p. 14). Apply this to the cosmic process and we obtain (as 
Lucretius clearly perceived : why not others at the dawn of 
philosophy?), what Aristotle repeatedly declares to be the 
common assumption of the early physical philosophers, nil igitur 
fieri de nilo posse fatendumst. It is interesting to observe how 
Plato reversed the historical order of development; for in the 
Phaedo he adduces the physical kvk\os yepeo-eas, involving the 
principle of the conservation of substance, as an argument for the 
immortality of the soul. 

Mention was above made of the notion of vfipts, which is the 
essence of sin ; for sin is transgression, and Z&pit is vnepPaala (cp. 
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Nagelsbach, Horn. Theol. 315 foil.). Correlative to vfipis is pirpov, 
of which Hirzel says less than one might reasonably expect. In 
Homer Molpa plays a prominent part (Nagelsbach, 120 foil.). 
Noteworthy are such expressions as inip polpav, napd poipav, iirip 
p.6pov, napa polpap. The Moipai appear as the powers who assign 
unto each his pipos or perpov. To overstep this bound is v/3pis and 
invites punishment (ledAao-ir, curtailment, docking) at the hands 
of Ai'kj; or of her inUovpoi the 'Epivves (Anaximander, Heraclitus). 
The state also makes allotments of land to the citizens (yapopot). 
The Spartan may not, without losing cast and character, alienate 
his apxala poipa. To remove the ancient landmarks is a heinous 
crime; cp. axlv^ra kivw and Schol. on Plato, Theaet. 181 B, where 
Spot stand alongside fiapoi and rd0<n. As the Englishman's home 
is his castle, so the Spot or Zpieoc, whether of a home or of a Tepevos, 
is a tppovpd (cp. the interesting passage in Syrian, Comm. in Arist. 
Met. B 4, iooo" 19, p. 43, 23 Kroll). In Lucret. 1, 75 foil, the 
alte terminus haerens is the bulwark of reason. The family has 
its Zevs ipKeios, the god of the pale that encircles and constitutes 
the family. This Zpicos is sacred, and ZpKos vnepdopeiv, like finem et 
modum transire, is transcendere fines juris or aKoXao-ia — the 
uKoXaoros is iPpioyris. The city, as well as the home, has its 
charmed circle (cp. Usener, Vortrage und Aufsatze, 113 foil.). So 
A/kjj Spinel, 6 vopos dpif««, and Nature sets bounds to every creature. 
Man has his cpvaiKa ptrpa (Epictetus IV 6, 26) and intra Naturae 
fines vivere is man's highest duty. The apxala poipa, marked by 
its Spot, is the property that descends to the individual through 
his y<rW, and the Spos or epnos, as we have seen, secures the entity 
and character of the citizen. Hence Eurip. fr. 217 to SoCXoi/ . . . 

■ye'xos I irpos ttjv i\ao-<rti> potpav apta-ev 6(6s. In the folk-lore of the 

Greeks to know the measure of a man was to have power over 
him (cp. Fritz Pradel, Griechische und siiditalienische Gebete, 
Beschworungen, und Rezepte des Mittelalters, p. 131). Hdt. I 

47 th e Pythia says 018a 8' eyi> ^jfappov T apiBpbv Ktu perpa 6a\d<r<rijg 

(cp. Isaiah 40, 12), asserting the omniscience, and therefore the 
omnipotence, of the god. To know the precise number of a 
thing, like knowing its measure, confers magical powers, as in 
Catullus 5. In Lucret. I 594 foil., II 1087 foil, the terminus serves 
to support the doctrine of fixed species, the correlate of the 
unchangeable atom ; and V 88 foil. (=VI 64 foil.) to defend the 
foedera naiurai against the encroachment of divine intervention 
and providential fate. Relative to this conception is that of 
logical definition — 6plfco-6ai Kara yivos (tot «'8or. As the property 
(olcria) of the citizen consisted of his apxala poipa — which he might 
not alienate — or narpaos x:\ijpos plus his personal acquisitions 
(ISta, imienfra) — which in Sparta it was a disgrace {alaxpov) to sell — , 
so in logically defining the olo-ia of a thing one takes account first of 
theycpticd then of the tlSr/TiKd and "Siu. Money, as we say, is the man ; 
so, according to Lucret. I 199 foil, the available supply of materies 
fixes the fines of the stature of species and individuals. In a way 
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a man's ovo-ia becomes his Siva/us and determines his function 
(Jfiyov). Conversely one's o'v<rla may be denned with reference to 
his epyov, as in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. But the epyov is also 
the measure of bvvapis : hence Aristotle can regard the opor or 
oio-ia of a thing as expressed in the process leading from Siva/us to 
tvepyeia, from the state of the bwd/ut ov to tWeXe'^eta. Finally, the 
end is seen from the beginning, and the perpov becomes a T<?Xor or 
o-Kojro'r ; and, according to the teleology of Plato and Aristotle, it 
is the goal that defines the course of nature and of man, as 
everything is defined by its contemplated function Qirdvra t<& 'ipya 

apMTTal). 

There is much that one might add to this sketch, but this will 
suffice to show the significance of the notion. The pArpov of 
Protagoras must be explained by this conception. Since vdpos 
opi'fei and everything is v6p<? rather than cpu<m, man as the maker 

of vopos becomes irdvTaiv xprjixdrav perpov, 7W pen ovrav i>s fo-Tiv, rS>v he 

ovk omav i>i ovk eanv. The constitutive force of Spos and perpov was 
noted above ; as it appears operative here, so also in the primi- 
tive procedure observed in definition by the Pythagorean Eurytus, 
a (perhaps somewhat older) contemporary of Philolaus and 
Socrates. Aristotle says Met. 1092 b 8 ovblv Be Biapunai ovbe Snore- 

p(cs ot dpiBpoi anioi ra>v ovcriwv Kai Toil eivai, irorcpov ws opol, otov at 
o-Tiypcu twv ptyedav, Kai &>s ECpuros erarre Tis apiBpbs rivos, olov 6&\ pkv 
av6pamov, 68! 8e mirov, &o-irep oi tows dpitipovs ayovrec (Is ra axijpara 
Tpiyauov Kai TtTpdyavoVs ovtcos d<popot£>v rats TJrrjcpois rds poptpas T&v 

(pvrwp. Alexander ad loc. gives a graphic picture of a man thus 
outlined, and in an earlier passage (p. 38, 16 Hayduck) there is a 
hint that the same procedure originally obtained in other cases 
where the Pythagoreans thought to discover in numbers Spoid>- 

para roif ovai Kai yiyxo/ieWf, as Aristotle Says (Met. 985" 27 foil.). 

From this conception, as I have pointed out elsewhere (Archiv 
fiir Gesch. der Philos. XIV, 394 foil.), it is but a short step to 
the definition of secondary properties of things in terms of the 
shapes and arrangement of atoms as practised by Leucippus 
and Democritus. Again, the Platonic Idea (JSor, poptpii), as the 
definitional essence of a thing, whose constitutive force is shown 
in many ways, naturally falls into place. 

Other conceptions touched upon but lightly if at all by Pro- 
fessor Hirzel might be instanced and developed if space allowed. 
The book under review is well printed. In the course of a rather 
careful reading only a few typographical errors were noted : 
p. 78, n. 2 delete period after airov ; p. 325, n. 4 read Beapios for 
dippios; p. 323, n. 2 read 413 C for 412 C; p. 327, n. 3 Zusam- 
mengehorigkeit. A difficulty not easily avoided in so large a 
book is the want of forward references. Where so much matter 
is thrown into notes as is done in this case and the same subjects 
are discussed from slightly varying points of view in different 
connexions, such references become highly important. No doubt 
the author hoped to supply this want by means of the Index, 
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which is however hardly complete enough fully to serve the 
purpose. 

It would be ungracious to close this review without a final 
word of appreciation and commendation for a book so helpful 
and suggestive. If others profit by it as the writer cheerfully 
acknowledges that he has done, the author must feel amply 
repaid for his labor, though a labor of love is its own reward. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Weslbyan University. 



Album Terentianum picturas continens ex imagine phototypa 
Lugdunensi Terentii codd. Ambrosiani H 75 et Parisini 
7899 sumptas et lithographice expressas. Praefatus et 
picturas Latine interpretatus est Jacobus Van Wage- 
ningen. 

Scaenica Romana, Scripsit Jacobus Van Wageningen ; Gro- 
ningae, in Aedibus Heredum P. Noordhoff, Anno MCMVII. 

The series of Codices Graeci et Latini phoiographice depicti, 
issued at Leyden under the direction of S. G. de Vries, reaches 
in Vol. VIII (1903) the noteworthy addition of the Codex Am- 
brosianus (F) of Terence, by means of which there becomes 
available for the first time in extended form a reliable reproduc- 
tion of the scenic pictures characteristic of the group of manuscripts 
represented by CPOF. The recognized value of these as a source 
of information for the customs of the Roman stage has long 
warranted a better apparatus than that afforded bv the crude and 
ancient wood-cuts, drawn from C, of de Berger, Fortiguerra and 
Cocquelines, and a more comprehensive one than that produced 
by recent American interest in the single play of the Phormio 
(Harvard edition, Cambridge, 1894; Weston, Harv. Stud, in 
Class. Phil. XIV). To the Leyden publication, therefore, with 
its exhaustive and authoritative preface by E. Bethe, attaches a 
unique value which is shared, and in a measure extended, by the 
newer Album Terentianum professedly dependent upon it. This, 
in a convenient volume of one hundred and forty-eight lithographs, 
presents all of the pictures of the Ambrosianus, supplemented by 
those of the Parisinus where the other is deficient (Andria, Eunu- 
chus to v. 416, Phormiofrom v. 832 to v. 1015), but is recommended 
more by its appeal to general usefulness than by the author's 
briefly appended expositions of the pictures. Correct interpreta- 
tion of these and supplementary conclusions concerning the 
significance of portrayed gestures, must depend not only upon 
an intelligent use of the text, but also clearly upon a proper 
identification of the figures involved, since these are often errone- 
ously designated by the copyist. The effort, therefore, is hazardous 



